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“And the number of names together were about a hundred and 
twenty.”— ACTS i., 15. 


Ir this little company had simply preserved its own exist- 
ence, at this modest standard of the beginning,— with its 
simple worship, its loyal faith, and its hearty mutual love,— 
if it existed now after eighteen hundred and fifty years, one 
hundred and twenty men and women, honoring while they 
loved the Leader of their lives, wherever it held its meetings, 
whatever its language or, its "home, it would be to-day by 
far the most interesting society in the world, as it would be 
the most extraordinary. No other organization of men 
and women exists, which existed that day, excepting the 
Jewish Church. And the Jewish Church, without priest or 
temple or altar or sacrifice, without Pharisee or Sadducee, 
and without the expectation of a Messiah, is so changed in 
its old age that its best friends could hardly recognize it in 
these surroundings. If the hundred and twenty of the be- 
ginning had never added one to their number, had they sim- 
ply testified through eighteen centuries and a half that'God 
is our Father, heaven our home, man man’s brother, and 
Jesus the leader of his life, here would have been a specta- 
cle for men and ages. Our wise men would wisely study, 
our poets and artists would rejoice that here was one relic of 
a pure age and one memorial of a matchless life, and our 
men of religion would see that here was the mystery of 
mysteries. “This handful of people,” we should say, “has 
proved, so far as eighteen centuries of time can prove, that 
somehow they are allied to eternity.” 

Precisely this thing has happened in these centuries, with 
some noteworthy additions, This company still exists, pro- 
claiming the central truths of life.— that we are children of 
the Power that rules the universe, that among ourselves we 
bear a common life, as brothers with brothers, and that this 
life is unending or infinite. This company, thus united, pro- 
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claims now as it did then that God is our Father, that we 
must bear each other’s burdens, and that we live forever. It 
announces now as it did then that from Jesus Christ, whom 
men crucified on Calvary, it gained that enlargement of life 
to which these infinite conceptions belong. And to-day as 
then, when men tell you he is dead, this company who take 
his name says that life is infinite, and that man, who is an 
infinite child of an infinite God, can never die. It maintains 
for him the love and the gratitude it maintained then. It 
calls itself by his name. It tenderly remembers the crisis 
days of his life and fate. But it is with this addition to what 
was then in the upper chamber in Jerusalem. It is not to- 
day one hundred and twenty poor people, frightened by a 
catastrophe, hiding from the police, doubtful about to-mor- 
row, who thus honor him and remember him, ‘There is no 
petty tribe of savages, nor empire stretching round the world, 
which does not know his name either in fear or in joy. It is 
not a company like that of strangers to each other,—a few 
Jerusalem citizens, with a few fishermen from a lake-side far 
away, an outcast Samaritan here, and an outcast Tyrian 
there, a centurion speaking Latin, and a traveller speaking 
Greek, who have met with an Edomite Arab or with the 
grateful, gentle-woman of Cesarea. It is not such a mixed 
company, attracted from so many different lives by the mag- 
netism of his life. Whole nations acknowledge that life and 
its power, quickening every drop of the life of national 
being. Codes and constitutions are construed by jurists, 
with careful reference to his instructions, which have become 
the foundations of law. New enterprises of reform recom- 
mend themselves by showing that they obey his sugges- 
tions or are by his spirit inspired. So that, if our cold 
Western tongues could quicken themselves to use the strains 
of Eastern fervor, we should sing alike, with the understand- 
ing as with the spirit, the words which call him King of 
kings and Lord of lords, and say more certainly than ever 
that he shall reign whose right it is to reign. 

We do not mean that this wave of steady triumph shall 
stop with the end of the nineteenth century. There is no 
danger that it shall. We may fairly use our festival to-day, 
by considering the infinite means which have created this 
advance of the power of Jesus Christ, and by considering as 
well the way in which these same means shall advance his 
kingdom in the future. People say that the belief in a 
historical record grows fainter as time passes by. So let it 
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be. But, on the other hand, the certainty of the majesty of 
life increases with each new exhibition of its sway. The 
thing that has been shall be ; and the course which the world 
has taken in nineteen hundred years of its history may 
well be taken as an indication of its course in centuries 
which are to come. 


I need no better statement of the means which have en- 
larged the Church of Christ and extended his power than 
the statement now fairly celebrated, made a century ago by 
the historian Gibbon. Men of my profession were scandal- 
ized by it then, and well they might be ; for never was a more 
witty or a more true exhibition of the narrowness, bigotry, 
and cruelty which have, alas ! too often connected themselves 
with the priestly functions. But, for all that, the essential 
truth of the statement remains,— a statement which, like 
Renan’s statements, has ten thousand times the value of ‘any 
plea of any advocate, however loyal or sincere. Gibbon 
says that the growth of the Church at the beginning was 
favored by the five following causes : — 

By the inflexible zeal of the Christians. 

By the miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive Church. 

By the pure and austere morals of the Christians. 

By the union and discipline of the Christian republic, 
which gradually formed an independent State in the heart of 
the Roman Empire. 

By the doctrine of a future life, improved by every circum- 
stance which could give weight to that important truth. 

In this enumeration, I use Gibbon’s own words. 

1. Now, to see how far these traits are effective, and to 
speak of them one by one ;— we may well be grateful to-day 
for that “inflexible zeal” which carried the new life every- 
where. It is easy for a lazy and an indifferent age to criti- 
cise it. But, for one, I am glad that I am not a savage, 
half-dressed in a wolf-skin, tracking a wild boar somewhere 
in Kent, or taking my chance for life, as I might or not find 
a few oysters left by an ebbing tide. And that is certainly 
what I should have been but for the enthusiasm of the men 
who, by their Christian enthusiasm, made Britain the garden 
of its time. Indeed, in whatever cause, I am fond of say- 
ing that I have never known any enterprise succeed, which 
had not a fanatic hitched to it somewhere. And the world 
knows perfectly well, in a thousand experiences, what be- 
comes of reasonable systems, well-balanced and propor- 
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tioned, which have trusted to their own decorous propriety 
and even roundness to force them upon the attention of 
mankind. Such lessons speak to us, in our time, as to our 
duty upon the age before us. Not without zeal, inflexible 
indeed, and intolerant so far as vice and dirt and disease 
are concerned, are we to lift this age up to be a nobler and 
better age than any which has gone before. If Paul had 
waited at Antioch till Nero sent a delegation to him with 
a “letter missive” to say that the first Congregational 
Church in Rome had organized itself in the palace, and 
wished to ordain Paul to its ministry, Rome would never 
have been a Christian city, and we should never have been 
here. And, if we propose to wait here till blackguard boys 
and criminals just out of prison come to us to say that they 
have found by experience that the way of transgressors is 
hard, and that they hope we will kindly baptize and reform 
them, Boston will never be a Christian city. This is cer- 
tain. It is not such a city to-day. And not Athens in its 
lazy quest for something new, not Corinth in the scandalous 
lust of its by-ways, not Rome beneath the heel of a Caesar, 
ever offered more prizes than Boston offers for inflexible, 
nay, for intolerant zeal. 

2. ‘The pure and austere morals ” of the early Church make 
another of the causes assigned by Gibbon for its success. 
This, again, was in the Master’s line and purpose. No zeal 
will achieve a permanent victory, if the man behind be not 
through and through reliable. As Jesus himself said, no 
amount of talk in God’s service compares with work in his 
service. Your prophet may be a matchless preacher; but 
the first John Baptist who prepares the way of the Lord 
is greater than he. ‘The world has been teaching that lesson 
ever since in these centuries. This and that prophesier has 
risen and proclaimed; and, if he had the weight of char- 
acter behind, if, to the word which proclaimed, he added the 
energy of the life which did, he has succeeded. But the world 
has rightly held every John Baptist, every Saint Francis or 
Saint Bernard, every Fénelon or Vincent de Paul, to that ter- 
rible test of the Master,— ‘‘ Why do ye call me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” The same test applies 
to-day, and comes into the horoscope by which Christian 
successes are to be prophesied. Man or woman, preacher 
or poet, church or society, must expect to be judged by it. 
Character first and creed tested by character ; not creed first 
and character tested by creed. That is the Jewish system, 
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and that system failed. ‘The Christian system and the Chris- 
tian future depend to-day, as they depended then, on the 
pure and austere morals of all who have it in hand. 

So far does the present age recognize this truth, that the 
one new demand made in our own immediate generation is 
the interesting appeal for the formation of schools of ethical 
culture,— congregations even, of people who, while they want 
to do right, do not'mean to be annoyed by worship or logic 
or creed or ritual of religion. Both in Europe and America 
there are men and women who are so heartily wearied by the 
endless quarrels of churches, by the unwarranted assumptions 
of priests, and by the unmeaning formalities of old worship, 
that they squarely say they will have none of them. “Give 
us pure and austere morals, and we will ask no more.” That 
request could be granted, but for the presence with us of God 
almighty. The Holy Spirit is here as well as these men and 
women and children whom we see. And this Spirit will 
speak ; and man will answer to the end of time. All the 
same is it sure that this Spirit will exact now, as he exacted 
from the bundred and twenty in the beginning, pure and 
austere morals. ‘Thou shalt do this.” “Thou shalt not do 
that.” And the true children will obey. 

3. Again, Gibbon recognizes the effect of the miraculous 
powers assigned to the primitive Church. And well he may. 
True, he believes that these powers were falsely so assigned ; 
but he knows that the men of that time admitted the claim. 
We need not go into any definition of miracle. And we 
need not weigh, for the thousandth time, the testimony which 
can be piled into the scales of history. What the world was 
glad to believe then, it is glad to believe now. It believed 
that the spirit ruled the thing: it believed that life swayed 
and moved matter. To that latent scepticism about the 
power of spirit, which surrounded Abraham in the nature- 
worshippers of Uz, which was at the bottom of the beastly 
rites of Syria, which spoke out in the materialism of Epi- 
curus and Lucretius, the Church opposed its steadfast testi- 
mony. ‘“‘Man’s soul is greater than his body. The God of 
the world is greater than the world is. Any son of God who 
uses the divine life and trusts to the Infinite Spirit sways 
body, flesh, world, and devil.” This was, at bottom, the 
reason why the world was perfectly willing to accept what 
apostles, who were martyrs, told it of the wonders which 
came from Jesus’ love. The same world, to-day, chooses to 
believe that spirit is stronger than flesh; that God’s spirit 
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is greater than the frame which it inspires. Not but there 
are men now who take the brutish notion, and stand against 
the heavenly truth. There are men who believe in the 
machinery of their mills, and mean to make it control and 
overmaster the men and women who are the workmen. “Let 
these men and women die,” they say: “ there are more to be 
found.” ‘Steam and iron,” they say, “are more than men 
and women.” ‘These are the heathen of to-day. ‘There are 
other men who believe in the men and women who guide 
the machinery: they care for their health and homes, care 
for their children’s education, care for the immortal soul. 
“The soul,” they say, “is more than wood and iron.” These 
men hold the Christian theory, and these men succeed. One 
nation believes in improved muskets and cannon, in the ma- 
chinery of war and tactics. Another nation believes in 
schools for boys and girls, in the careful training of men 
and women. When this Christian nation meets that heathen 
nation, the heathen nation goes under, and the Christian 
nation stands. A heathen politician to-day believes that 
money is greater than men, that bribery at elections and the 
skilful distribution of patronage will win success. A Chris- 
tian statesman believes that men are worth more than money, 
that he can do more by convincing minds and alluring souls 
than he can by place or intrigue. This man believes that 
spirit sways matter, and this man succeeds. And so, in the 
future, man, or society, who will pledge themselves to the eter- 
nal principle of all that is called miracle — namely, that the 
spirit shall sway the thing — will succeed, as the primitive 
Church succeeded in the beginning. 

4. Of that primitive Church, as Gibbon says, another secret 
was “the union and discipline of the Christian republic.” 
They believed in the “together.” This was of course. 
They were not atoms, knocked here and there by tempests, 
as Lucretius said they were. They were children of God, 
and shared his nature. Because children of one blood, they 
were brothers in one family. Into a political system so 
unsocial that a fire-club was the only association permitted 
by the law, and that of mere necessity, there came this 
loving family of men and women who bore each other’s 
burdens, and loved to do so. And they succeeded. Like 
success is for us, in proportion as we use the same talisman. 
And, as it was then, is it true: to-day that the youngest 
“Lend a Hand” Club, which unites its common forces in a 
common purpose, advances the King’s work more than the 
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largest or richest church, where men and women meet with- 
out meeting, unite without uniting, and do not share in one 
campaign for the service of the Father. In those simple 
days, if a man did not accept the “together,” he did not 
pretend to be a Christian. In those days, the believer who 
went into solitude to “commune with nature” came back 
more ready to work for man. It was left to weaker days, 
of faith unsettled, and for our days,— when instead of faith 
a poor sentimentality comes in,— before men or women sup- 
posed that they could bear the pressure of life, or could do 
its duties alone. 


5. And easily chief among all the victories of the primitive 
Church in this catalogue is its certainty that man is immortal. 
Every preacher in every land began and ended with this 
glad cry of Easter day :— 

‘Now Christ is risen from the dead. He is the first-fruits 
of them that sleep.” It was the message the world waited 
for, longed for, perished for the need of. And, when the mes- 
sage came, it taught ‘the doctrine of a future life, impressed 
with every circumstance which could give weight to that im- 
portant truth.” These are, again, the words of the sceptic 
historian. One can well see what dignity spoke in the words 
even of the meanest preacher, when he found that to eager 
listeners he had this certainty of life to proclaim, “as with 
authority, and not as the scribes.” ‘Here was my Master, 
oh, more kind and thoughtful than your dearest friend,— 
they cannot be compared ; more wise and ready than your 
wisest,— oh, they cannot be compared; he could do such 
things as no other man did than he,—they cannot be com- 
pared. Weare all God’s children ; but he,— why, I tell you,— 
he knew what it was to be Son of God! We have all asked 
God’s blessing ; but he, why, he lived in God, moved in God, 
and in God had his being! And do you think he died, or 
could die? This is what he said, ‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.’ This is what he said, ‘God is before all, and be- 
cause God lives we live.’ Well, they tried it: they nailed 
him to the cross, they laid his body in the grave. And he 
loved us so—loved you so, loved me so—that he came back 
to that body. He spoke to me, spoke to her: he walked with 
us, and he talked to us. We know now that in reality God’s 
children never die. Does a grain of wheat die when it is 
cast into the ground?” 

In the finest passage in Bulwer’s poem of “ King Arthur,” 
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the spirit of a brave man passes from this earth in struggle 
and victory, rises through ineffable splendors nearer and 
nearer to the Centre of Being and Light of Life, and there 
is just ready to witness and enjoy the glory of perfected 
being, to receive an answer to every question which human 
nature asks, when a message is brought of some act of 
human ministration, for which his service is required on the 
earth. The ready friend, just girt with the glories of his 
spiritual body, does not hesitate, and to the earth returns. 


“What rests? The Spirit from its realm of bliss 
Shot down to earth, the guide to happiness. 
Pale to the waiting King, the Spirit came. 
Its glory left it as the earth it neared. 
In living likeness, as its corpse it came; 
Wan with its wounds, the awful Shade appeared.” 


The story is taken, of course, from this*vision of Easter 
morning. ‘To give to a world this blessing of life assured, 
life unbroken, the Saviour Spirit returns to his friends, to sav 
once more, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life.” The men 
who told that story won the world. The world of their time 
accepted the truth and the testimony to it. And, in all time 
afterward, the words of this morning are the words which 
speak in every chamber of bereavement. ‘He is not here: 
he‘is, risen. | This is:only the place where he lays"). Or “1 
ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God.” 


The world was hungry, thirsty, and faint: the whole heart 
was sick, and the whole head was sick. It heard this voice 
of these teachers, and it took up its bed and walked. Jesus 
Christ gave it life. Doctrine? yes; social order? yes; 
morals? yes; new strength? yes. He gave these because 
he gave life, life stronger than death ; life because we are 
living children of a living God ; life which cannot be fettered 
in forms, swayed by palaces, or buried in tombs. Life gave 
his cause the victory, and makes him Ruler of Mankind. 


THE FIRST SERIES of these sermons is out of print, and 


no copies can be supplied. 


A few sets of the Second Series and of the Third Series may 


be found at the publishing office or at the vestry of the church. 


The Fourth Series will contain Mr. Hale’s sermons of this 
winter, and will consist of twenty-five sermons. Subscribers will 
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